Three Wise Men 

It was the one who called himself Noel, the wisest of the three wise men, who asked the simplest 
of questions. It was simple enough, all right. So simple I'm only now beginning to understand. 

Hearing me speak for the first time, he paused and quietly asked, "Are you an 
American?" 

I thought about it for a second. "Technically," I decided. 

"What does that mean?" 

"I don't know," I whispered, shaking my head. "I don't know." 



Of course I did know , but as w ith so many other things b ack then I figured it would probably be 
easier if I didn't have to talk about it. I was tired of having to explain myself, tired of having to 
listen to others explain themselves, and I was certainly tired of words like understanding and 
closure and all this talk of coming to terms with things. They always want to talk about closure - 
as if life ever meant anything . . . 

I was through with all that. 



It had not always been like this. It seems strange to me now - writing from memory like this, 
trying to recall what it was I wanted so badly to keep to myself - that I would either refuse to or 
be unable to speak my mind. But at some point, almost certainly it was in my early twenties, I 
decided the best thing for me to do would be to keep my mouth shut. It's hard to pinpoint how or 
why I arrived at this conclusion. Fatigue certainly played a part. When I think back on that time 
in my life, that's what comes to mind. A weariness had set in, a sense that some essential, 



indefinable aspect of life had quietly washed away. Only now have I begun to realize the extent 
of the loss. 

Some of it was indecision. Everything I had once been certain of - love and faith and 
family and country and Lara, all of that - had been called into question. I know they say that's 
part of growing up, a necessary step in coming of age - learning what to question - yet I was 
sure of nothing, even myself. And there was a certain vanity implicit there, too. No one decides 
to keep to themselves except out of a sense of superiority. Maybe I was selfish and self- 
absorbed, narcissistic and vain. It's hard to say. After all, how well do we understand even our 
current selves? Throw in the distance between that self and who I am today and, well, I'm sure 
you understand. 

All of this is beside the point. What matters is this: I think I'm ready to talk now. 



The day was cold and grey, blustery even; it w as a long way from the 4 th of Julys ofmy 
childhood. It had been some time since the fireworks and fireflies, the backyard barbecues and 
beer that, like a fairy tale, once upon a time, had defined so many other Independence Days. 
Lost and lonely, I shuffled along the well-worn cobblestone streets of Sligo. Ireland's 
economic revitalization, the one I'd read and heard so much about, had yet to make it this far 
north. The shabby buildings, with bricks either cracked or missing, suited my mood perfectly. 
Thinking these types of not- so-original thoughts I continued along toward the harbor. For 
thirteen consecutive days, I had made my way here, usually right around this same time, that 
final, fleeting hour after sunset before total darkness, just as the stars begin to show, out of some 
strange sense of ritual. There in the harbor overlooking the bay was a statue dedicated to those 
who died in the Potato Famine. William Butler Yeats provided the inscription; it read, in part, 



"The dead are not far from us . . . they cling in some strange way to what is most still and deep 
within us." I felt rather than read those words; I ran my fingers over the grooves of the etching, 
hoping to absorb their truth. Each day, I felt I grew a little closer to understanding. I stood there 
on the quay, alone in that fading light, thinking about what once was, what was lost, what was to 
come, until darkness rose. 



Someone s omewhere in the night burst into song, jolting me out of idle reflection. His voice was 
alone in the distant night and then a chorus joined him, drowning him out. The words of the song 
were lost in the ebb and flow of the bay coupled with the steady babble of the Garavogue. For a 
second I stood there, trying to make out the words, wondering which way to go - back and west 
with the setting sun toward my hostel or onward, past the harbor, east into the night and the heart 
of downtown. I chose east, following the Garavogue as it snaked along the city streets and 
avenues, slowing to a trickle here, then opening up, finally, flowing wide and clean, complete 
with swans. At first glance, I was reminded of a postcard I had seen once. Looking closer, 
though, along the banks I saw the human trace - old bottles and cans, wrappers, cigarette butts, 
et cetera. 

I walked on toward the noise, knowing what I would find, yet pressing on. Two rights, a 
left and another quick right later, I found its source - Foley's Bar. I peered through the window, 
debating whether or not I should go in. I was thirsty. And there was a band setting up. On the 
other hand, the bar looked crowded and, from where I stood, it seemed like there were a lot of 
tourists inside. I was not ready for them. 



Instead, I went next door to an off-premises store and bought a six pack of Guinness and 
a lighter. I walked back toward the river, found an empty bench, and sat down. I had just used 
the lighter to open my first beer when I heard them approaching. 

It was Noel who called out to me as they walked by. "You're not getting too pissed are you?" he 
asked, half -joking, I think. 



The few times I've tried to tell this story, the listener always asks me, "Did they want to pray for 
you?" I'm always surprised by this. How can they, who was not there, who was never there, so 
readily, so easily, so predictably, see w hat I could not? W as it that obvious? W as it that 
inevitable? Even now, writing this, struggling to make sense of it all, I don't see the segueway 
from conversation to conversion. I just don't. But they always seem to intuitively understand 
what it was these three men wanted - to save my soul. 
I've never know quite what to make of that. 



Probably where I went wrong was not telling them to fuck off. Instead, I laughed into my beer. 
And, at that, they approached me. 

John, Michael, and Noel - that was how they introduced themselves. They all looked 
vaguely alike - early thirties, brown hair, medium height, and medium build - utterly non- 
descript, except that Noel wore owl-like glasses and had kind of a foppish, Prince Valiant-type 
haircut thing going on. The other two wore their hair short. I think Noel spoke first, kneeling 
down before me while John and Michael stood off to the side. 

"Do you need anything?" he asked. 



Surprised and a little confused by the line of questioning, I shook my head no. 

"Are you sure? You look like you could use a place to stay. Where are you staying?" he 
asked softly. 

"The Harbour House." 

I immediately resented their intrusion. I wanted to be rid of them. I wanted to be left 
alone. I wanted ... I don't know what I wanted. 

"Oh, that's a nice place," said Michael, nodding his head a little too emphatically. 

"Yes," Noel agreed, "but that side of town is a bit dodgy, isn't it?" 

"I suppose," I said. 

And it was then that Noel asked his seemingly simple question. 



They spoke of the End of Days: the last days of Rome; the breaking of the seals; the angels' 
trumpets sounding; the rise of the A nti -Christ; all the eschatological predictions one would 
expect in these days and times, that strange indescribable mix of prophecy comprised of 
specificity and vague generalities. 

Neither their voices nor that vision reached me; it could not reach me. I had seen enough, 
already, long ago, to recognize it for what it was. But would you believe there was wisdom in 
their hearts? 

After all, they were the first to see I needed saving. . . . 



They went on and on and on, until I gave in, realizing too late the only way to escape this sermon 
was to flee. I stood and started off into the night when Noel called after me. 



"When was the last time someone prayed for you?" I heard over my shoulder. 

"Let us pray for you, friend," Michael said. 

"Fellow pilgrim, let us pray for you," said John. 

"Pilgrim." Where did they find such a word? I asked myself. The very word was a caress, 
fingers on the small of a woman's back. I stopped and came back. Even now, I don't why. But I 
came back. And I let these strangers, these three men, pray for me. 

"Are you a religious man?" Noel asked as I sat back down. 

"No." 

"Why not?" asked Michael. 

"Do you not believe in God?" John asked. 

"It's not that," I said, shrugging my shoulders. "I believe there is a God. I do. I'm pretty 
sure that God exists. I just don't believe in God. Not anymore." 

Michael broke the growing silence. "So you don't go to church then?" he asked 
hesitantly. 

"Fuck church." 

"Yes," Michael said and John and Noel nodded in agreement. "Fuck the Church. But you 
must believe in God's true message of salvation." 

"You don't believe in the Church?" 

"No," said John. "They are of this world, and, as such, they are part of the world's sins. 
They do not know the truth of God's message. They are lost." 

"The difference between them and me is that though they claim to be religious, they are 
also lost. I accept being lost and so I will be found. That is what we three believe," Noel 



explained. He looked to the others for confirmation; then smiled at me with what I imagined was 
intended to be a beatific smile. 

"I don't understand." 

"Do you ever feel lost?" Noel asked. 

"Yes. I am lost." 

"Then you will be found," he said, kneeling beside me again. "Just let us pray for you." 



I didn't believe them then and I don't believe them now. But I let them pray for me.Forso long I 
had been surrounded by doubt, the simple fact that these three men believed in something, 
anything, seemed significant. So I let them pray. For me. I sat there and drank my Guinness and 
let their faith wash over me. Time and time again, I asked myself, when had someone last prayed 
for me? I had no ready answer for that question, either. 

When they finished, they stood up, crossed themselves, and disappeared back into the 
shadows. I was alone in the uncertain darkness. 



